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related to theology proper are but briefly touched. There is, for 
example, in the chapter on the incarnation no full discussion of the 
doctrine of the atonement, but only such references to it as the follow- 
ing : "The atoning significance of the work of Christ is only a 
peculiar application of principles in accordance with which God 
always acts." And again : "In the assertion, maintenance, and vindi- 
cation of God's law is the atoning significance of Christ's humiliation, 
obedience, suffering, and death." And again: "The doctrine that God 
in Christ asserts, maintains, and vindicates his law .... means that 
God's action in doing so is the spontaneous expression of his essential 
character as God." Similar references are made to other doctrines 
which are not discussed at length in these volumes. Though we find 
in them no intimation that another or other volumes are to follow, those 
who have been privileged to be his pupils confidently expect that this 
will be the case. If then his readers miss some things where they 
expected to find them, they will suspend judgment till Dr. Harris has 
had time to carry out fully his entire plan. If still we wish these 
volumes had contained some things which we fail to find in them, we 
are glad to recognize the many and great excellencies of this able 
work. The spirit is reverent towards God and the Scriptures ; the 
tone is that of one who knows what he believes and the grounds of 
his faith, who is earnest and candid in his advocacy of the truth as he 
sees it; the discussions are full and thorough, leaving nothing obscure 
and omitting nothing essential ; the style is a model for clearness and 
directness, making his meaning unmistakable. There is no trace of 
bitterness in his frank dissent from the opinions and views of other 
theologians, and his reconcilement of views supposed to be irreconcil- 
able is usually exceedingly satisfactory. The work is a good exponent 
of the progress made by evangelical theology during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. It may be studied with profit by pastors 
and teachers of every age who can appreciate clear thinking and intel- 
ligent faith. N. S. Burton. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 



The Place of Death in Evolution. By Newman Smyth. New- 
York : Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1897. Pp. xii + 227. Si. 50. 

Dr. Smyth is always both grave and gracious in discourse, and his 
face is always turned forward. These qualities appear in this volume as 
well as in its predecessors. The book is intended to bring aid from 
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the field of biology for the solution of the problem of death, and thus 
to minister to the universal human need of light and consolation. 
The real thesis is very simple — namely, that from its first appearing 
till now death has been the servant and not the enemy of life. The 
earliest life left no dead remains behind it, but death entered at the 
same time with sex. The entrance of sex brought to life the promise 
of immeasurable variety and progress, and death, its companion, was 
the agent to clear the way for its beneficent work. In the course of 
evolution death has tended to the advancement of life, by making room 
for the development of higher forms. When life had become spiritual, 
in man, death was essential to its elevation into the higher realm that 
befits its nature; and thus death may be counted among the valid 
grounds for a presumption of immortality. The suffering that its pres- 
ence involves is an element of positive beneficence in the administra- 
tion of a living and spiritual world. A " final discharge of death " is 
to be expected in the course of ages, whenever " life can go on better 
without death," and, as death entered with sex, so sex will be its com- 
panion in departing. The ambiguity of this last sentence mirrors the 
ambiguity of the book at this point. It is not made quite clear whether 
the " final discharge of death " means the transferring of all humanity 
to another life where death has no place, or whether the life that may 
exist at some given future time is to " go on " thenceforth as a final 
product, without further continuation of birth and dying. This lack 
of clearness weakens the statement at an interesting point. As for 
the substance of the thought, a brief statement seems to make it appear 
large enough, and yet in reading one experiences a certain sense of 
attenuation, finding the " body of doctrine " less massive than he hoped. 
But the practice of bringing spiritual consolation from the field 
of biology, though quite legitimate, is still so new as not to have lost 
the sense of strangeness, and this perhaps is why the sensation of 
insufficiency creeps in. The strongest chapter in the book is the 
one on " Presumptions of Immortality." William N. Clarke. 

Colgate University. 



Theoretical Ethics. By Milton Valentine, D.D., LL.D 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1897. Pp. v+232. 
Cloth, #1.25, net. 

This book enjoys the distinction of being, perhaps, the smallest of 
its class. But it has other excellencies besides that of brevity. 



